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Health and good-humor are to the human body 


like sunshine to vegetation. MASILLoNn. 


SUMMER AND WINTER. 


Wuat are the bright eyes watching 
Under the Southern sun? 

Oh, the roses fair in the balmy air, 
And the vines that climb and run. 


What are the bright eyes watching 
Under the Northern sky? 

Feathery snow, while the chill winds blow, 
And the clouds go drifting by. 


What are the children doing 
Alike in the cold and the heat? 

They are making life gay on the darkest day, 
With the sounds of their little feet. 


What are the children learning 
Alike in the East and the West? 

That a Father’s hand is o’er sea and land— 
That of all things, Love is best. 


Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE RIDE TO THE WHISTLE. 
BY CHARLES N. SINNETT. 


E have tried fora long time to get a 

good picture of Dora and Mary 

Mopes and their faithful pony. But 

when we have most hoped to carry out our 

plan, Dora has run into the house and left her 

hat lying by the door, and Mary’s head has been 

quite hidden by the pony, and the camera has 
only caught Smoke. 

“That is all right,” the girls laugh. ‘It 
was Smoke who saved the town, and that is a 
good picture of her.” 

And Mary says, “Dear little Dora, I could 
never have ridden to the whistle, but for her 
brave, trusting words.” 

Wednesday, June 24, 1891, was a day long 
to be remembered by the people of Moville 
and on the prairies for miles around. BE fo 

While the weather had been stormy for some 
time, and this day began with a pouring rain, 
no one dreamed that danger was waiting for 
the town which lay so near to the banks of the 
West Fork. Most of the people had gone to the 
funeral of a little child on the further side of the 
stream, 

“So many are away,” said little Dora Mopes. 
“We should have to work real hard if anything 
happened in the town.’’ And her plump hands 
grasped the window sill firmly as she peered out 
through the storm. 

“We two couldn’t do much—but we’d try,” 
laughed Mary. 

“Pwo?” said Dora. ‘Why Smoke is here. 
And she is as good as five more!” 


MATER DOLOROSA.—F, Brockman, 


“You know why father gave her that name,”’ 
Dora went on. ‘‘She’s bound to go, like the 
smoke that you can’t shut in the chimney. 
And when it can’t go straight up it will move 
out some way. And—’”’ 


“Oh,” cried Mary, who had come to the win- 
dow beside her sister. ‘It’s so black where the 
cloud lifted a little, and the black is spreading 
fast upon the prairie!”’ 

“Tt is the flood,” said Dora, without a bit of 
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trembling in her voice. ‘And there’s the train 
coming. It always slows up atthe curve. You 
can wave there. The engineer will stop, and the 
whistle will make all the folks hear.” 

“But how?” asked Mary, with her face 
growing very pale. 

“On Smoke. I’d go if I were big enough. 
But I can pray here, and Smoke will take you 
there.” 

Mary gave her sister a quick kiss, and in a 
few moments she and the faithful pony were 
speeding towards the mad flood which came 
sweeping down the valley.. The steed’s move- 
ment was indeed like that of the smoke which 
drives close to the earth when it cannot rise 
through the damp air and the fierce winds. 
‘Mary reached the train at the curve. With a 
wave of her hand and the shrill ery, “Flood!” 
she made the engineer understand, and the valley 
echoed and re-echoed with the shrill whistles. 

The flood seemed to race all the faster as it 
saw and heard. For miles up the stream could 
be seen the line of the oncoming waves, while, 
just in front, was the great wall of water which 
clutched and tossed bridges, posts, lumber, 
live stock, and all things which would float. 
The flood struck the railroad track near the 
cut north of town, and in a moment the rails 
were twisted and bent, the ties wrenched loose, 
and the whole track tossed about like a play- 
thing. Then the string of freight cars near the 
elevator was torn away, and, deeper, stronger, 
blacker, the waters went surging on until half 
the town was in their grasp. 

But the flood touched not a single life. The 
people at the funeral heard the shrill whistle, 
and escaped to higher ground with the body of 
the little child. The people of the town heard the 
warning, and, though some of these paused to 
save a few things from the stores or homes, all 
safely reached the hills. 

A swift pony to fly over the prairie, a brave 
girl to urge her on, a ready engineer to blow the 
whistle, and faithful Dora praying at home— 
all did their work well that summer day. 


THINGS THAT NEVER DIE. 


Tue pure, the bright, the beautiful, 
That stirred our hearts in youth, 

The impulse of a wordless prayer, 
The dream of love and truth, 

The longing after something lost, 
The spirit’s yearning cry, 

The striving after better hopes— 
These things shall never die. 


The timid hand stretched forth to aid 
A brother in his need, 

The kindly word in grief’s dark hour, 
That proves a friend indeed; 

The plea for mercy, softly breathed, 
When justice threatens nigh; 

[he sorrowings of a contrite heart— 
These things shall never die. 


Let nothing pass, for every hand 
Must find some work to do; 
Lose not a chance to waken love, 
Be firm and just and true; 
So shall a light that cannot fade 
Beam on thee from on high, 
And angel voices say to thee, 
“These things can never die.’ 
The Guardian. 


The happiest lot for a man as far as birth is 
concerned is that it should be such as to give him 
little occasion to think much about it. 

WHATELY. 


: very Other Sunday. 


THE VALUE OF SONG. 


Berrer be singing than sighing, 
.Whenever a thing goes wrong, 

For often our troubles go flying 
Away on the wings of song. 


Better be smiling than weeping 
~Over the cares of life. 
For tears have them all in keeping, 
And lengthen the bitter strife. 


Sing, and your load seems lighter. 
Smile, and the shadows flee 

As the gray old world grows brighter 
When the sunshine floods the lea. 


God’s in his world above us; 
Friends are both near and dear; 

And, as long as true hearts love us, 
We can have heaven here. 


So sing in the time of trouble, 
As the robin sings in rain, 
And care, like a bursting bubble, 
Will pass with the song’s refrain. 
Exsern E, REXFORD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE PRESCOTT SCHOOL AFFAIR. 


BY MABEL 8. MERRILL. 


ss UY what?” said Arthur Merrifield, turn- 
B ing around on the school-house steps 
at the muttered request of a small 
boy very much out at the elbows, who was 
holding out to him a handful of cigarettes. 
“Whew!, I thought you were the fellow that 
wouldn’t touch a cigarette except with the tongs, 
Jim Daly!” 

“T found ’em in the street,’’ answered the 
small boy, doggedly. ‘I reckon they’re wuth 
ten cents.” 

Arthur laughed and tossed him a dime. 

“You sell yourself cheap, Jimmie,’’ he said, 
strolling away down the walk with the pack- 
age in his hand. 

The cigarette war was waging between 
teachers and pupils in the Prescott School. In 
spite of the most rigid rules the boys succeeded 
in obtaining and secretly using the forbidden 
articles. Arthur Merrifield was the chief of- 
fender and the hardest to reach, being the son 
of wealthy and indulgent parents who had not 
sufficient firmness to check the self-willed boy 


, nor to deny him the abundant supply of pocket 


money which made his frequent treats of his 
schoolmates possible. 

Arthur’s good-nature and generosity made him 
easily the leader of the whole school, and he 
knew it was possible for him to put an end to the 
foolish and harmful practice he had wilfully 
introduced among his companions, but he was 
too spoiled and headstrong to own himself in 
the wrong and manfully go over to the right 
side. 

Yet he felt a curious disappointment that 
little Jim Daly, the only boy in school whom 
no one had been able to coax or ridicule into 
touching a cigarette, should have proved false 
to his colors after all. 

As the lithe young figure in the fur overcoat 
strode down the school-yard and across the 
street to the handsome house of Dr. Merrifield 
opposite, Jim Daly, buttoning his patched 
jacket against the cutting wind, scampered away 
in the opposite direction. He turned down a 
narrow side street and, opening the door of a 
rickety old house, entered a room where a tired- 
looking woman was ironing and a pale little 
girl, evidently an invalid, lay on an old sofa. 


“Hi, Jennie,” said Jim sitting down on the 4 


edge of the sofa, “You can’t guess where I’m 

going to-morrow night. You know I told you 
about the ride the big fellows were getting up— 
over to Belford’s pond in a big team—and 
skating by moonlight and hot coffee and beans 
at the snow-shoe camp. Well, I’m going!” 

“But you said that everybody, that went had 
to pay ten cents,’ responded Jennie with her 
eyes very wide open. 

“Just so—see that, do you?” answered Jim, 
displaying the dime Arthur had given him. 
“Tl tell you about it afterwards,” he added, 
hurriedly putting the piece of silver back in his 
pocket and glancing at his mother who was too 
much occupied, however, with her own anxious 
thoughts to notice the children’s talk. 

It was a merry crew that made the air ring 
with the Prescott yell as the big sleigh with its 
four strong horses jingled down the village 
street and stopped before the post-office, the 
appointed place of meeting with Arthur Merri- 
field, who was the only one lacking to the party. 

“Hold on a minute,” said Arthur, nodding to 
the boys as the sleigh stopped and turning back 
to receive his mail. 

‘Hello, ink must have been cheap where this 
came from,” he remarked, looking at a cloud of 
blots and scratches, evidently intended for his 
own name, on the back of the envelope the 
postmaster handed him. 

He thrust it into his pocket unopened ana 
jumped into the sleigh where he was roc 
with a shout of welcome. 

In a few minutes the gay party swept out of 
the village singing a rollicking school-song that 
woke the echoes in the snow-clad hills, 

A sleigh-ride by moonlight with a bevy of 
jolly schoolmates and a prospect of good skat- 
ing, and a hot supper at the end. There are 
few things pleasanter than that, at least so 
Arthur thought, and the blotted and queer- 
looking letter went quite out of his mind. 

But as they were passing through the next 
village a slight accident to the harness made a 
halt necessary, and then, with a sudden feeling 
of curiosity about his new correspondent, 
Arthur drew out the missive and opened it 
under the carriage lamps. 

As he tore the envelope across, a dime, carefully 
wrapped in a bit of cloth, dropped into his hand. 

The letter unfolded read as follows: 


Deer and respeckted frend i send you yore ten 
sense herewith i thot i could go on the ride with 


siggerette money but 1 kant i have thot it over — 


No more at present from 


jim daly 
p.s. if you’d only throw away the siggerettes 
I should feel most all right again, jods 


“What are you staring at Merrifield?”’ asked 
Fred Knowles. ‘ You’d better pass that letter 


‘around if it’s so entertaining as all that.” 


“All right, pass it along, then. I see my 
father over there and I want to speak to him 
half a minute,” and, tossing the letter to Fred, 
Arthur jumped out of the sleigh and ran down 
the street in pursuit of the well-known figure 
that was just driving in on the doctor’s rounds. 

When Arthur came back the letter had evi- 
dently gone around the entire company. Some 
of the boys were laughing but many of them, 
particularly Fred Knowles, pale and sickly 
with much smoking, looked sober. 

Arthur took off his cap and held it out to the 
nearest boy. 

“Fellows,” he said, “you know what I want. 
Hand ’em over,” and one by one the boys took 
from their pockets the cigarettes they had pro- 
vided themselves with and laid them i in the hands 
of their determined ring-leader. 

As the barge starting on swept across the 
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ridze where the swift water was still unfrozen, 
Arthur leaned over and emptied the contents 
ee his cap into the seething black tide. 
Méanwhile, little Jim Daly sitting on the foot 
of Jennie’s old sofa was looking very sober. 
He had fought his battle and come off trium- 
_phant, but it was impossible to keep his thoughts 
from straying wistfully in the direction of the 
moonlit pond, and the snow-shoe camp with 
hot coffee and beans. One who had not known 
the pinched and hard life of the boy could 
scarcely have understood how he had set his 
childish heart upon this bit of pleasure. 
“But I don’t care—I ain’t a sneak any 
longer—that’s one comfort,’’ he said to him- 
self. “And you’d no business to pick up the 
nasty things anyway, Jim Daly, unless you 
meant to throw ’em in the fire. It serves you 
right. Ain’t you ashamed of yourself?” 
' At this point there was a jingle of sleigh- 
bells outside, and Dr. Merrifield came bustling 
in. 
“Come, come, Jim,’’ he said briskly. “I’ve 
orders from my boy to bring you over to meet 

the team at the cross-roads. My nag is faster 

than Mike’s hacks so we’ll catch ’em all right. 
' And here’s an overcoat my wife made me bring. 
_ It’s one Arthur has outgrown, Mrs. Daly,\and 
no good to anybody unless you let him keep it. 
' Step lively now, Jim, and we’re off,” and the 
jovial doctor bundled Jim into the overcoat 
and into the sleigh, and they were gone like 
a flash. 

The party was waiting for them at the cross- 
roads and when the doctor drew up and de- 
posited the bundled-up figure in the other 
sleigh, Jim’s school-fellows, as one boy, startled 
the night with three rousing cheers and the 
school yell. 

And thus the cigarette war in the Prescott 
School was ended. 


CONTENTMENT. 


A xITTEN has no work to do, 
It frisks about all day; 
But she can’t write as I can, 
All she can do is play. 


A birdie has no work to do, 
He flies from tree to tree; 
But he can’t read as I can, 
Nor even count to three. 


I’m glad I’m not a kitten, 
And I wouldn’t be a bird, 
For if I changed with either, 
I shouldn’t know a word. 
S. C. Prasopy. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
A BASKET OF BIRDS. 
BY LUCY E. KNOWLTON. 


Y study is on the edge of a wood, where 
I can look into both pine and oak 
trees, which are a great delight. 

One of the pine-trees shelters Mr. and Mrs. 
Squirrel, who, in the first cold weather of the 
fall, built them a large nest on one of the top- 
most branches. They must have known that 
the winter of 1907 was to be one of the coldest 
ever known, and prepared a fine home where 
they could snuggle and cuddle close to one 
another, and keep warm among the thick 
branches. 

Mrs. Squirrel was at one time a house pet in 
the family of one of my neighbors. Given her 
liberty one day, she disappeared in the grove, 
and would never return. One day last fall she 
slipped into the kitchen, seeming familiar with 
the place, but would not remain, and slipped 


out again, preferring her liberty and her mate. 
She is very beautiful in her heavy winter coat 
of light gray fur, and is as happy as the day 
is long. Muffet is her name, and Muffet is a 
beauty. 

Beautiful, jaunty blue-jays delight my eye as 
they flit among the trees, and saucy crows some- 
times stop in these pines in the early morning. 
On one of the coldest days of this winter I hung 
a grape-basket by a short string on to the 
clothes line, and put in suet, seeds, and bread 
crumbs, and within a very short time the chick- 
adees had found it, and such a picnic as they 
had! 

First, one bird came alone to take a survey 
of things, took a few bites, and then flew away, 
returning ere long with two other chicadees. In 
their delight they twittered and ate, and ate and 
twittered, fluttering their wings and spreading 
themselves about in their joy, till just those 
three chicadees filled all the space, and made in 
truth a “basket of birds.” 

After they had had their fill, they flew away; 
but from that day they have made frequent 
flights to their hanging pantry, which is always 
kept well supplied with food for these dear 
little visitors. One of the bitterest days of 
the winter a sudden north wind blew the basket 
round and round in an exciting whirl. A bird 
was holding on to each end of the basket, not 
daring to let go-its hold until the gale sub- 
sided. They looked steadily at each other as if 
in fear, but after a few minutes seemed to be- 
come accustomed to the whirl, and finally to 
really enjoy the dainty “merry-go-round.” 

But, when the wind ceased for a second, they 
flew away, and were not seen until the next 
day, which was a still one. They are very tame 
already, and will let me go within three feet of 
their basket, and view me with a friendly eye, 
as I call chickadee-dee-dee, plainly knowing 
whence comes their food. 

Cats will sometimes come below the basket 
to get the ‘‘crumbs that fall from their master’s 
table,” and will glare threateningly at them; 
but one bird, more courageous than the others, 
will look over the edge of the basket at the cat, 
and still keep picking at her food, ready to 
escape at any moment, “knowing that she hath 
wings.’ These little creatures show their 
likes and dislikes, their jealousies and pleasures, 
and it is very interesting to watch these winter 
companions. 

As spring opens, I expect bluebirds, phcoebe- 
birds, and robins will come to my hanging 
pantry. Hang out a basket, and learn that the 
benefit is not alone to the birds, but also to 
yourself. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LETTIE’S YEARNING. 
BY MATILDA BACON SPOFFORD. 


T was haying time, and everybody was tired. 

A little girl with a large pail partly filled 
with berries was following the path down 
over the hills to the old brick farm house. By 
the way she gathered a large bunch of bayberry 
branches and thoroughwort and pennyroyal 


in quantities to last the family for years. She 
was very warm and thirsty. 
A large lump seemed to fill her throat. Why 


should she have such feelings? Poor little 
thing! She was faithful always, but to-day 
she had failed in an attempt to fill her pail. 
Her tired little body had clambered the sides 
of the old gully, among the stumps and berry 
bushes, and she had picked all she could find. 
Sometimes they had looked so big and so many, 
just up there, so hard to get to, and when she 
had reached them there was barely a handful. 


Sometimes a hornet or bumble bee or thoughts 
of a snake would disturb her in the earnest en- 
deavor. Only a bush of green gooseberries 
took any of her time. She couldn’t have them 
with her raspberries, so she ate a few and filled 
the pocket of her gingham dress for Lou, who 
was at home tending little brother Ned. 

The sun beat down into the ravine and set 
the fireweed and Lettie’s face aglow. Reluc- 
tantly she started homeward with some cool 
ferns tucked next her forehead in the crown of 
her shade hat. “I am so warm and thirsty,” 
she thought, “and I didn’t get my pail filled. 
What if any of my big sisters should think I 
didn’t try to, and mamma give no comfort.” 
She never had such a yearning for love and 
praise in her life. “If only mamma would 
smooth my hair and kiss me and say, ‘You are 
so hot and tired, darling. You ought not to 
have stayed so long.’”’ How queer to be think- 
ing this way! Wouldn’t mamma be working 
away between the pantry and kitchen in the 
never ending duty of preparing three hearty 
meals a day? 

The lack of a chance to be loved had never 
come to Lettie before. She wondered why it 
should now and leave her feeling so lonely. 
She censured herself for such thoughts and 
trudged on, making up her mind to help her 
mother in every possible way. 

As she reached the crest of the last hill, from 
which she could see into the yard, she was sur- 
prised by an unusual sight. 

There was Uncle Amos and his automobile 
and Aunt Winnifred and Cousin Faye and all 
the family, except Lou and the baby. The big 
sisters were all in their pretty summer dresses. 
Haying seemed to have been forgotten. 

No one had seen her, so she ran as fast as she 
could down around to the back door, hardly 
breathing. Lou and little brother met her there. 
Lou was in her cream-colored sateen, .which 
meant that Lettie was to wear hers like it. Her 
sister had everything ready for her, and soon 
she was bathed and dressed. Her enthusiasm 
made her forget how tired and warm she had 
been. She knew that her uncle had brought a 
bushel of lobsters boiled that morning, and a 
watermelon, which Lou could just reach around. 
These were to be a part of the feast which was 
being spread by the big girls out under the 
maple trees. 

With happy hearts Lou and Lettie left Ned 
carefully tucked in his crib, after he had said 
his prayers, and joined the wonderful party. 

There in her rocker in front of the house was 
mamma, neat and pretty. It always rested 
everybody to see her resting. Aunt Winnifred 
was very sweet to mamma’s little girls, and 
Cousin Faye was a marvel of beauty in her mus- 
lin dress. 

Just the’family and?guests enjoyed the meal, 
as papa had sent the haying crew to help an 
unfortunate neighbor. Every one enjoyed Uncle 
Amos, for he was always at his best with his and 
his brother’s families around him. 

Lettie was overwhelmed by it all. There 
heaped in a tall glass dish were the berries she 
had gathered, enough for all. It was a merry 
affair, but Uncle must be back in town that 
night, so at last Lettie saw the automobile alive 
and uneasy, ready to take away the company. 
When all were ready, her uncle said, “Come, 
Lettie, get in on the back seat with Faye and 
go home with us for a visit, do.” 

Lettie was standing by mamma, and the 
hand she had yearned for was on her head. “No, 
Amos,’”’ mamma was saying, “I couldn’t get 
along without her for a week or two, anyway”; 
and as Lettie watched with half-filled eyes the 
dust cloud which followed them on the level 
road which led to town, she was happy. 
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LAND OF OUR BIRTH. 


Lanp of our Birth, we pledge to thee 
Our love and toil in the years to be; 
When we are grown, and take our place, 
As men and women with our race. 


Teach us to rule ourselves alway, 
Controlled and cleanly night and day; 
That we may bring, if need arise, 
No maimed or worthless sacrifice. 


Teach us the strength that cannot seek 
By deed or thought to hurt the weak; 
That, under God, we may possess 

Man’s strength to comfort man’s distress. 


Teach us delight in simple things, 
And mirth that has no bitter springs; 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 

And love of all men ’neath the sun! 


Land of our Birth, our faith, our pride, 

For whose dear sake our Fathers died; 

O Motherland, we pledge to thee 

Head, heart, and hand through the years to be! 
Rudyard Kipling. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PLACE HUGH EARNED. 


BY BERTHA E,. BUSH. 


VERY sober boy stood beside the steps 
A and gazed at a door from which long 

black crape streamers were dangling. 
It wasn’t his door. It was the door behind 
which the mother of one of his boy friends lay 
dead. His mother was alive and well—at 
least he had never thought of her before as any 
thing but well. But he had heard some neigh- 
bors talk as they went down the steps above 
which the crape hung. 

“Mary Peyton worked herself to death tak- 
ing care of all those children,” the neighbor had 
said crisply. ‘‘There is another woman who 
is working herself to death in the same way, 
and that is Mrs. McMillan.” 

Mrs. McMillan was the boy Hugh’s mother. 
He stared at the black streamers with a lump 
in his throat, and eyes that seemed to need much 
rubbing to clear them. 

A step drew near. Hugh turned and walked 
away, affecting to whistle unconcernedly. But 
he was not unconcerned. He was thinking 
more soberly than he ever did before in his life. 

“My mother shan’t die of overwork. She 
hasn’t any girls to help her do the housework 
and I’ve got to. She could get along all right 
if some of her boys were girls. Aunt Heppy 
said so. I wish there was a sister in our family. 
But since there isn’t—I s’pose I’ve got to do a 
girl’s work.” 

He made a wry face at the thought. Girls, 
as I have reason to know, don’t like girl’s work 
themselves, and a boy thinks he has every reason 
to object to doing it. 

But this boy was greatly stirred. He went 
into the kitchen where his mother with weary 
face was bending over a sizzling beefsteak. 

“Mother,”’ he said, “let me cook that. I 
know I can if you will teach me how.” 

“Why, Hugh!”—The fork dropped to the 
floor in surprise. “Why, Hugh! What— 
why— ” 

“Oh, I just want to. That’s all.” 

He wouldn’t have told even his mother his 
thoughts for the world. Boys are like that. 
But mothers are wise. Mrs. McMillan had seen 
him turning away from the crape-hung door, 
and a very tender light came into her tired eyes. 

“The beefsteak was an entire success, How 


SWISS BOY AND GIRL WAKING THE ECHOES. 


could it help being with Hugh and his mother 
both trying to make it so? 

“Now I’m going to help you get breakfast,’ 
said Hugh bravely. ‘You needn’t get up first 
mother. Ill make the fire!”’ 

Of course Mrs. McMillan had the real care; 
but Hugh actually cooked the breakfast under 
her direction. And he found much to his sur- 
prise, that he rather liked it. Boys can have 
a gift at cooking as well as girls, and Hugh was 
one who had the natural gift. The other boys 
chaffed at him, of course, but they stopped after 
Hugh pitched into them. He wasn’t the least 
bit less a boy because he was learning to cook, 
but rather more so. All winter long he helped 
at it; and since he did have a natural gift he 
really grew skilful. As for his mother, she grew 
brighter and stronger every week. 

“Tt is all because Hugh helps me so much,” 
she said to the doctor, and Hugh went off to 
school whistling like a blackbird. 

“Tt pays to try to save your mother,” he 
thought, glancing at the door which still looked 
desolate, though the black streamers had been 
taken away months ago. 

It paid to learn to cook, too. That summer 
a camping party of men wanted a cook, and the 
doctor recommended Hugh. They took him 
with them, and paid him a good sum each week. 


The other boys who had to work in grocery 
stores and such jobs were openly envious. 

“You get more than we do and you can go 
boating and Swimming and hunting and have 
just the jolliest kind of a time beside,’ they 
grumbled. 

“Ah, but Hugh has earned his place,’’ said 
their mother; and Hugh added with a joyful 
face, “‘ Any of you fellows can learn to cook, too. 
There’s plenty of chances!” 


DO IT WELL. 


F you have something to attend to, go about 
it coolly and thoughtfully, and do it just 
as well as ‘youcan. Do it as though it 

were the only thing you ever had to do in your 
life, and as if everything depended upon it. 
Then your work will be well done, and it will 
afford you genuine satisfaction. Often much 
more depends upon the manner in which things 
seemingly trivial are performed than one would 
suppose, or than it is possible to foresee. Do 
everything well. Make that the rule of your 
life, and live up to it, and you will find it most 
conducive to your own happiness, and to the 
happiness of those with whom you are brought 
into contact or communication. 
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DANIEL DEFOE. 
(See Article.) 


Even our enemies may be turned to use; Shake- 
speare calls them our outward consciences. 
CouTon. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE AUTHOR OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER. 


HALL we ever forget the first time we were 
introduced to Robinson Crusoe? His life 
on that lonely island seemed so real that 

we, as children, had no difficulty in pretending 
that we were with him when he built his house 
and boat, and fought wolves in the snow. 

Surely a man who was able to write a story 
of such perpetual charm should not be forgotten, 
and this short sketch may help to impress upon 
the mind the author of this remarkable history 
of Crusoe and his good man Friday. 

Daniel Defoe, born in London, 1661, came of 
humble parentage. His father, a butcher, was 
named Foe; but, when his son in later years 
wrote his pamphlets and articles for the public, 
he signed himself D. Foe. People slurred it to 
Defoe. The little prefix ‘‘de” rather pleased 
Daniel, for it suggested a more aristocratic birth 
than his. This fact, as well as many other in- 
stances, showed him to be very human. 

There is not much known about Defoe’s 
early education; but, when he was fourteen 
years old, he was placed in an academy at Stoke 
Newington, to be trained as a minister. Al- 
though the pupil had little to say in praise of 
that institution, he learned there to speak and 
write English wonderfully well, besides being 
taught the classics and several languages. 
After five years in the school he gave up all idea 
of becoming a minister, and showed great 
interest in the political questions of the day, 
defending the people in their struggle for liberty. 
It is not generally known that Defoe had two 
distinct sides to his nature. He was the writer 
of political pamphlets, a journalist, and the 


editor of The Weekly Review, also a writer of 
stories, ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” ‘‘Colonel Jack,” 
‘*Moll Flanders,” ‘‘Captain Singleton,” ‘‘Rox- 
anna,’ and many others. 

His active, often aggressive, part in public 
affairs made his life so peculiarly exciting at 
times that we read of his frequently hiding to 
avoid arrest, and in 1685 he barely escaped ex- 
ecution. 

We are reminded of the saying, ‘‘Jack of all 
trades,’ when we learn of the different lines of 
business which he tried. He was a dealer in 
hosiery for seven years; but his mind was too 
much occupied with literary and political mat- 
ters to be a successful merchant, and he failed. 
He owed so much money that he again sought 
a hiding place, and went to Bristol. For six 
days the sheriff watched for him; but on Sun- 
day only Defoe would appear, and for this 
reason was known in the town as ‘‘the Sunday 
gentleman.” Later, as owner of a brick factory, 
he managed to pay many of his debts; but the 
business proved no more congenial or profit- 
able than the hosiery enterprise. 

Meanwhile Defoe never grew weary of using 
his pen. He wrote with courage, and was often 
obliged to accept the greatest hardships in 
consequence. The government resolved to 
prosecute him for one of his vigorous articles, 
and he again retired from public view. For- 
tunately, the warrant for his arrest contains 
the only description of our author that we 
have. It reads as follows: 

‘‘He is a middle-aged, spare man about forty 
years old, of a brown complexion and dark- 
brown colored hair, but wears a wig; a hooked 
nose, a sharp chin, gray eyes, and a large mole 
near his mouth; was born in London, and was 
for many years a hose-factor in Freeman’s 
Yard, Cornhill, now is owner of the brick and 
pantile works near Tilbury Fort.” It is prob- 
able that many of the so-called ‘‘likenesses” of 
Defoe, even the well-known engraving of Van- 
dergucht, were drawn from this description. 


Defoe wrote from his place of refuge that he 
had been misunderstood; his article had been 
written to show the follies of the times. He 
finally gave himself up, and his pamphlet was 
ordered to be burned by the hangman. Defoe 
was made to stand three times in the pillory, a 
frame erected in the publie square in which he 
must have suffered much physical discomfort. 
This punishment proved, instead of a disgrace, 
a triumph, for the people took the part of the 
sufferer, and wreathed the pillory with flowers. 

It is not until 1715, after many more thrilling 
experiences, that Defoe determined to write 
only to amuse his readers. He began The 
Family Instructor, which became a very popular 
periodical; then followed the work that was to 
make his name famous,—‘‘Robinson Crusoe.” 

The first part of the story was published when 
he was in his fifty-eighth year, the second part 
in the following August, and a year later a third 
part which is seldom read. His other stories 
have never been popular. 

Defoe seems to have been prosperous in the 
latter part of his life. His books and pamphlets 
sold quickly, he was connected with several 
newspapers. He was married twice, but the 
name of neither of his wives is known. We 
read ‘‘of his handsome house standing in four 
acres of garden, and his three lovely daughters,” 
At his death in April 26, 1731, he left a widow 
and seven children. 

As to the source from which Defoe took the 
name of his most noted story, an aged lady, the 
last of a family named Crusoe, wrote the follow- 
ing from the town of King’s Lynn: ‘‘I had 
always understood that Defoe took the name 
of Crusoe from our family tombstones. My 
father’s name was Robinson, my _ brother’s, 
too.” The name of Friday is found in the reg- 
ister of the parish of St. Dunstan, Canterbury. 

While we cannot visit the birthplace of Defoe, 
his tomb may be seen. Five minutes’ walk 
from Liverpool Street Station is an old iron 
gateway which leads to the burial ground, where, 
with monuments to John Bunyan, Isaac Watts, 
there stands a marble obelisk bearing this in- 
scription: 


DanieL Drror 
Born 1661 Diep 1731 
AvutTHOoR OF RoBINsoNn CRUSOE 

This monument is the result 
of an appeal in the ‘‘Christian 
World” to the boys and girls of 
England for a fund to place a suit- 
able monument on the grave of 
Daniel Defoe. It represents the 
united contributions of 1700 per- 
sons, September, 1870. 


While we are not especially attracted to Defoe 
or to the age in which he lived, we must give 
him credit for courage to express his convic- 
tions. We feel that Robinson Crusoe could 
have been written only by a man who believed 
in God and Nature, and who was a reader of 
his Bible. In his last letter written from Green- 
wich he wrote: 

‘‘T am hastening to the place where the weary 
are at rest and the wicked cease from troubling. 
Be it that the passage is rough and the way 
stormy, by what way soever He please to bring 
me to the end of it, I desire to finish life with 
this temper of soul in all cases.—T'e Deum Laud- 
amus.” 


That danger which is despised arrives the soon- 
est. LABERIUS. 


As birds are made to fly and rivers to run, so 
the soul to follow duty. RAMAYANA. 
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TALKS WITH NATURE. 


“T THINK you’re quite funny,” I said 

To the River, “For while you’ve a bed 
You’re awake night and day, 
And run on, yet you stay; 

And your mouth is so far from your head.” 


I said to the Hill: ‘‘T’ll allow 

You have a most wonderful brow, 
But you’ve such a big foot, 
That you never can put 

On a shoe of the style they use now.” 


I said to the Tree: “You are queer; 
Your trunk is all packed, but I fear 
You can’t leave until spring 
When—a curious thing!— 
You must still remain standing right here.” 
To a green red blackberry I said: 
“T know you are green when you’re red 
And you’re red when you’re green, 
But to say what I mean 
Is enough to befuddle one’s head.” 
St. Nicholas. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
A SQUAW’S GRATITUDE. 


BY SARAH E, GANNETT. 


pits ‘HERE, Bobby! There, Kitty! Papa 

has played long enough. Run away 

now, or we won’t have any wood to 
burn next winter.” And, clapping his hat on his 
head and seizing his axe, Mr. Joiner started for 
the forest on the edge of which stood his little 
home, far down in the southern part of Alabama. 

Bobby ran after him shouting: “Papa, papa, 
let me go wif you. I'll be a good boy.” 

“Come along then,’ answered his father, 
“but hurry now, I’m very late.”’ And off they 
went, Bobby carrying his toy hatchet over his 
shoulder as his father carried his axe.. 

Bobby played about happily for a long time, 
now trying to cut down little trees with his 
hatchet, now hunting for wild grapes, and now 
peering into holes after rabbits; but at last, 
growing tired,—for he was only four years old,— 
he said: 

“Papa, I reckon Tl go home now to see 
mamma and get somefing toeat. Ill carry her 
some fat lightwood to kindle her fire wif.”” And, 
filling his arms with small sticks of pitch pine, 
Bobby started off. 

His father watched him a moment; but, seeing 
that he was in the right path to the house, he 
went on with his work until the horn called him 
home to dinner. Kitty ran to meet him, but 
Bobby was nowhere to be seen. 

A few questions and answers told the father 
that he had not been home, and, without waiting 
for his dinner, he turned back into the forest. He 
soon reached the spot where he had last seen the 
child as he trudged toward home, and he began 
a search among the trees on either side. After 
a time he discovered the tiny armful of light- 
wood which Bobby was earrying home to his 
mother flung on the ground, evidently by an 
older hand and longer arm than Bobby’s; but 
no other track or trace could be find. The 
ground all about was covered thickly with soft 
pine needles, which would not only deaden the 
sound of footsteps, but would take no im- 
pression of them. He kept up the search, how- 
ever, until darkness came upon him, when he 
returned home, hastily snatched a little food, 
and started for the home of his nearest neighbor 
to obtain help in his search. 

Days and weeks passed. Neighbors and 
friends for miles around had hunted for the lost 


boy, but could find not even a clue to his where- 
abouts, and hope of ever seeing him again was 
well-nigh abandoned. Cold weather was close 
at hand, and Mr. Joiner had gone back to his 
wood-chopping. 

Mrs. Joiner was busy in the kitchen one fore- 
noon when a'shadow darkened the window, and 
she glanced up to see an Indian squaw looking 
in upon her. She held a pappoose in her arms 
instead of carrying it in the customary way 
upon her back, and her eyes wore such a troubled 
look that Mrs. Joiner went at once to the door 
and beckoned her in, first making sure that the 
door into the bedroom where Kitty and the 
baby were sleeping was closed. 

“Me got sick pappoose,” said the ‘squaw, 
stopping in the doorway. “You make he well?” 

“V’ll try,” answered Mrs. Joiner. ‘Let me 
see the baby. What is the matter with him?” 
and she pulled aside the blanket covering the 
pappoose. ’ 

“Him bery sick. Him choke. 
said the mother, anxiously. 

Mrs. Joiner. took the baby in her arms and 
listened to his labored breathing. “It’s not 
croup,” she said at last, ‘though it soon would 
have been if you had not brought him to me. 
May I put him into a warm bath?” For the poor 
little wretch was dirty to the last degree. 

Gaining the mother’s consent, she stripped the 
baby, put him into a hot bath, and, when his 
breathing seemed easier, she wrapped him in 
warm, clean flannels belonging to her own 
children, rubbed his chest with goose grease, and 
administered medicine and food. 

In an hour he was sleeping quietly, and she 
laid him in a bed made on two chairs near the 
fire, while she cleared up the kitchen and fed 
her own children, who had just awakened. 

The little pappoose slept until nearly night, 
and when, on his waking, his mother would have 
taken him and departed, both Mr. and Mrs. 
Joiner insisted that she should remain all night 
and sleep on the kitchen floor. 

“Your baby will be sick again if you take 
him out now,” said Mrs. Joiner, “‘and he may 
die. Stay here to-night.” And she stayed. 

In the morning the little Indian was bright 
and lively, laughing and crowing like any healthy, 
happy baby. Mrs. Joiner cuddled and petted 
him until the squaw said: 

“You like my boy? You no got boy?” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Joiner, ‘‘I had one, but 
he got lost last summer, and we never could find 
him.” 

The woman started, then said: 

“How old you boy? What like him? Got 
blue eye? Curls on head? Walk straight— 
head up?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,’ answered Mrs. Joiner. 
“Where is he? Do you know? Can you take 
me to him? Quick! Quick!” 

“Wait,” answered the squaw. 

“Just a little larger than Kitty,” replied the 
poor mother, trembling with hope. ‘Oh, can 
you find him? Can you?” 


Him no bref,” 


“T find he. You make my boy well. I find 
yours. I go, but I come again soon. Trust 
me.’”’ And the squaw went swiftly into the 


forest, carrying her pappoose on her back, and 
leaving Mrs. Joiner almost wild between hope 
and fear. 

A week passed, and the squaw had not re- 
appeared; but toward night, near the end of the 
second week, she came silently into the kitchen 
door, leading by the hand the lost boy. With 
a shout of joy he sprang into his mother’s arms 
and buried his face in her neck. 

In the joyful tumult which followed the squaw 
turned and was stealing away as silently as she 
had come when Mrs. Joiner ran after and de- 
tained her. 


“How big he?” - 


“Wait!” she said. “You must have food 
and stay the night with us, and you must tell 
us where you found our boy.” 

“The woman shook her head. “Me no tell,” 
shesaid. ‘Great chief kill me if he know I steal 
the boy. He like boy. He want make him 
big chief. Me no tell. You good to me and 
my pappoose, and me tank you. Me get your 
boy, but”—and, shaking her head in a mean- 
ing way, she swiftly disappeared in the forest, 
and no one in the neighborhood ever saw or 
heard of her again. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A REAL FAIRY. 


BY ELIZABETH L. STOCKING. 


LEASE, grandma, tell me a story,” said 
Victoria. “You haven’t told meastory 
for two whole days.” 

She planted her little rocking chair opposite 
grandma, so that she could look up into her 
face, and “see the story’”’ as grandma told it, 
and cuddled her dolly cosily in her arms. 

“Well, dearie, what kind of a story shall I 
tell you,” inquired grandma, “‘a make-believe 
story or a ‘really truly’ one?” 

“O, a ‘really truly’ story to-day, please 
grandma,” answered Victoria. 

“T must put on my ‘thinking-cap’ for a mo- 
ment,” said grandma, leaning back in her chair 
and closing her eyes, while Victoria sat waiting 
and rocking her dolly. ; 

Finally, grandma opened her eyes wide and 
said: 

“T’ll tell you a story about a little dwarf 
named Tom Thumb.”’ 

“But that sounds like a fairy story, grandma,” 
argued Victoria. 

“Tt’s all true, every bit of it,”’ replied grand- 
ma. ‘When I was a little girl about five years 
old, my mother took me to a hall where this. 
dwarf was exhibited. His manager carried 
him down the aisle from the back of the hall 
shouting so as to attract everybody’s attention. 
Then he lifted him onto the stage, which was 
fitted with tiny furniture——chairs and sofa, a 
table, and best of all, a miniature piano. The 
man set Tom Thumb down on the stage, and ~ 
there he stood, the dearest and prettiest little 
man you ever saw, dressed like a fairy prince.” 

“OQ grandma,” cried Victoria, breathlessly 
“T wish I’d been there.” 

Grandma smiled and went on with her story. 

“He danced about the stage, throwing kisses 
at the audience, sat on the small chairs, ate 
from the table, and played on the piano. Then 
his manager took him behind the scenes for a 
few moments, and when he appeared again, he 
was dressed’ completely as a little gentleman, ~ 
with frock coat, silk hat, walking-cane, and 
all. His manager announced that $50 would 


be paid to any one who would bring forwarda _ 


child, able to walk, who was as small as Tom 
Thumb. _ Various toddlers were lifted onto the 
stage, and set side by side with Tom, but they 
were all larger than he. : 

“One baby girl was allowed to remain on the 
stage, and Tom Thumb led her to the sofa. He 
pretended “to“try to lift her"onto it, but, of 
course, this was impossible, so the manager set 
her on the”sofa, and¥Tom Thumb sat down 
beside her. It was such a funny sight,—the 
plump, toddling, awkward baby, and the slender, 
handsome little gentleman of just about the 
same height,—that the audience laughed and 
laughed. Tom Thumb acted in a very fatherly 
way to the baby, petted her, kissed her, and 
gave her a cooky to keep her quiet. Every- 
thing he did seemed so funny that the audience 
was in a constant roar of laughter. 
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“His next costume was a set of pink tights, 
- which showed his graceful little figure, and he 
went through some exercises with Indian clubs 
very skilfully. 

“ After the performance, he was carried among 
the audience, selling pictures of himself, and 
every child whose mother bought a picture, was 
allowed to kiss Tom Thumb. I remember I 
was one of the lucky children.” 


“OQ grandma,” exclaimed Victoria, ‘how 
lovely!” 
She was thoughtful a moment. “I wish I 


had a little live dwarf to play with!” she said 
wistfully. ‘‘He would be so. much nicer than 
a doll. How much would one cost, grandma?’’ 

“Why, darling,” replied grandma, ‘a dwarf 
is a human being just like you. You couldn’t 
buy one! Tom Thumb lived_in Bridgeport, 
Conn., not very far from my home in Hartford, 
and he had a mother and father who loved him, 
just as your father and mother love you. 

“We had a friend who was a music teacher 
and lived in the same town with Tom Thumb,” 
grandma went on. “She was engaged to teach 
him music-lessons, but she found him an idle 
little fellow, who would not practice, so that he 
never learned to play much.” 

“T don’t like to practice very well,” mused 
Victoria. “Tell me some more about him, 
grandma.” 

“Well, dearie, another time when he was 
brought to Hartford, he, with Mr. Barnum, the 
great circus man, who had charge of him,stopped 
at a hotel right opposite to our house. Tom 
Thumb used to go driving every day in a cun- 
ning littlegcarriage, drawn by two Shetland 
ponies, with a small footman in bright-colored 
_ livery. It was the prettiest sight you ever saw!” 

“Like a fairy coach!” exclaimed Victoria. 

“Tt happened that our washer-woman had 
been engaged to do Tom Thumb’s washing, and 
one day, she dressed her baby up in a linen suit 
belonging to Tom, and brought it over to our 
house. The little, fat, squirming baby looked 
very comical in the neat linen trousers’ and 
coat, and we all had a good laugh over it. 

“There was a friend of ours, who had a room 
at the hotel next to Tom Thumb’s room, and 
one day she heard Mr. Barnum scolding Tom 
roundly for some mischief, and she heard Tom 
reply indignantly: ‘I didn’t doit. It was the 
monkeys.’ 

“Well, dearie,”” continued grandma, “that’s 
nearly all I remember about Tom Thumb, but 
Mr. Barnum found a lady dwarf named Lavinia 
Warren, and she was exhibited with Tom 
Thumb. Finally, when they grew old enough, 
they were married in a big New York church. 
It was a grand affair. There were crowds of 
people, and a reception after the wedding at an 
elegant hotel. After that, they had a pleasant 
home in Middleboro, Mass., where they lived 
when they were not travelling.” 

“Do you think I will ever see Tom Thumb?” 
asked Victoria. 

“No, dearie,” replied grandma, “he died 
long ago. And this is the end of my story.” 

“Thank you, grandma,” said Victoria, “that 
was a very interesting story!’’ And she sat 
for a long time, crooning to her dolly, and think- 
ing about Tom Thumb. 


F you want to fix a thing in your own mind, 
tell it to another. He may not retain it 
as his own, but you will. Askilled teacher 

in urging them to ‘‘talk back” by question 
and comment, said: ‘‘ You may forget all that I 
say to you, but you'll not forget all that you say 
to me.” A thought best reaches one’s mind by 
coming out from one’s mouth. Let us store 
our minds with important truths by talking of 
them to our fellows. 


NOW! 


Tue dreamer dreams in his easy chair 
Of deeds he may live to do; G 
When he has an hour or two to spare, 
Ah, he will see them through; 
But for you and me, in the cause of right, 
Now is the time to do and to smite. 


The dreamer dreams of a deed undone, 
The poet of days to be; 
The preacher tells of a haven won 
Beyond earth’s misery; 
But for you and me, in the midst of wrong, 
Now is the time to live and be strong. 


Now is the time for the manly part, 
The time for the noble deed; 
Now is the time for the hero’s part, 
And now is the time to succeed; 
And for you and me, in the strife somehow, 
The only time that there is—is now. 
Gus ANDERSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. - 
THE RAINBOW IN SYMBOL AND STORY. 


BY GRETA BRYAR, 


\ | ANY are the stories, quaint and beauti- 
ful, told of the rainbow. Far back in 
the old, old time when the world was 

young, and men were not so wise, the different 

tribes and nations all had different ways of ac- 
counting for the beautiful ‘‘bow in the clouds.” 

One of the most ancient and at the same time 

the most sublime and beautiful of them all, you 

will find in our Bible, in the ninth chapter of 

Genesis. It tells how God made a covenant 

with Noah, promising that mankind should 

never again be cut off by the waters of a flood, 
and as a sign of this divine promise God placed 
his bow in the cloud. 

In the mythology of ancient Greece, the rain- 
bow played an important part. Their great 
poet, Homer, imagined a beautiful figure which 
he called Iris. He made her the special messen- 
ger of Zeus, the supreme god of Olympus; she 
never carried messages for any but him, and 
she always travelled by the path of the rain- 
bow, which was supposed to be specially re- 
served for her. 

In some of the old Norse legends, the rain- 
bow figures as a sacred bridge with colors of 
molten fire, which none but the gods may tread. 

Some of the ignorant savages believed the 
rainbow to be a very terrible and thirsty ser- 
pent, which reached down to earth in quest of 
water; and they also believed it would devour 
them if it caught them. 

In Finland they believed it to be the bow of 
the god of thunder and lightning, whom they 
called Tiernes. They also believed that if any 
common metal were thrown into the rainbow, 
it would be instantly changed to pure gold, 
and the ignorant peasants even now believe 
that if they should allow their cattle to feed in a 
pasture that ,has been touched by the rainbow, 
they will fall sick and die. 

Then howifrequently we meet the rainbow 
in the folk lore and fairy stories of all nations. 
An Icelandic story tells of a beautiful island, 
where every one receives their heart’s desire; 
where the winds are all zephyrs, the flowers 
never fade, and the fruit is always ripe; and 
as a crowning touch of beauty, they say that 
all the rainbows that ever were are to be seen 
in this happy island. 

Of course you have all heard of the golden 
key and the pot of gold that lie at the foot 
of the rainbow, and how lucky the child will 
be that finds them. That is a Scotch story. 
Then there isa story among another people 
that tells how a beautiful fairy sits in the spot 


where the rainbow touches the water, and if 
you see her first you may ask whatever you will 
and get it, but if she sees you first you will die. 

Many people all over the world believe that to 
dream of a rainbow is very lucky indeed. 

So the beautiful rainbow has played many 
parts, but it is always most impressive and 
beautiful when regarded as a sublime token of 
the divine covenant between God and man. 
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LETTER WRITING. I. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


OYS and girls sometimes think it is very 
hard work to write a letter. They have 
to stop at the end of every sentence to 

think of something to say; or they ask unnec- 
essary questions, or say the same things in 
every letter “just to fill up the paper.” 

It is a fine accomplishment to be an interest- 
ing correspondent; but fine composition does 
not mean long words and stilted expressions. 

Let us peep at two letters written by little 
girls twelve and thirteen years old. We may 
read them, for I have permission to print them. 

The first letter is from a girl thirteen years 
old who lives in the country and walks more 
than a mile to school every morning. Surely 
it must have been written, or at least dictated, 
by some older person. Perhaps the postscript 
is the only part that is genuine: 


“My dear Mary:—It is with much pleasure that 
I embrace the present opportunity of conversing 
with you in the silent language of the pen. 

Yesterday morning we started for school as 
usual, with light footsteps and bounding hearts; 
but when we reached the spot, lo! our schoolhouse 
was reduced to ashes! It must have been the 
work of an incendiary, for when my father passed 
it about ten the night before, there was no sign of 
fire or light. Fifteen disconsolate pupils stood 
gazing at the smoking ruins, we looked in. each 
other’s faces, but could find no words adequate to 
express our feelings, and then slowly and sadly 
dispersed to our homes. 

I am in good health, and hope this letter will 
find you enjoying the same blessing. I shall hope 
to hear from you as soon as you find it convenient 
to write. 

Ever your friend, 
JEANETTE MoRRIS. 

P.S. Do you remember the fun that we had 
when you were here in October, playing ball with 
pumpkins? M. J. 


The other is from her friend, Mary Allston, 
who is thirteen and lives in the city: 


“My dear Jeannie:—Your letter almost took 
away my breath; I thought, at first, that I could 
never answer it. I can’t begin to use as long words 
as you do, and I know that my penmanship isn’t 
near as good as yours; but Aunty says that if I 
just write naturally about something that inter- 
ests me, she is sure that it will interest you, too. 

Yes, I do remember the fun we had with those 
queer little pumpkins. Harry made Jack-o’-lan- 
terns out of those that I brought him, and set 
one up on each side of the gatepost on Hallowe’en 
eve. We had three boys and three girls in to 
spend the evening. We made candy, bobbed for 
apples, roasted chestnuts, and played games. 
Then the boys formed a procession and marched 
home, beating tin pans and blowing trumpets. I 
hope you will visit me this winter; then you 
will see that we have fun though we do live in the 
city. 

I am so sorry your pretty schoolhouse was 
burned. Give my love to your mother and kiss 
the dear little baby for me. 

I wish you well, Jeannie. May. 

Which of these letters do you like better? 
I haven’t told you much about how to write 
letters, but if you compare the two, and think 
why one is so much better than the other, you 
will learn something about letter-writing. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue change in habits and requirements, 
lating to the Sunday School, has no stron_er 
illustration than the old and new song and 
service books, once used and now in vogue. 
The Editor has received, through the kindness 
of a friend, a copy of the ‘‘Sunday-School Sing- 
ing Book,” published in 1832, and ‘‘ Approved 
by the Boston Sunday-School Society.” If it 
were offered now to our Sunday Schools, there 
would be a storm of ridicule strong enough to 
snuff out its feeble light, Yet we may assume 
that this book found favor in the days of old. 

Inferior in binding, small in size, scant in 
attraction, this volume of 120 pages contains 
a medley; some things very solemn, some quite 
gay, others dull. Remembering that this col- 
lection was made for young people, for chil- 
dren, how does such a hymn as this strike you? 


“God of mercy, God of love, 
Hear our sad repentant song; 
Sorrow dwells on every face, 
Penitence on every tongue,” etc. 


Or this, 


“T’was on that dark, that doleful night, 
When pow’rs of earth and hell arose 
Against the Son of God’s delight, 

And friends betrayed him to his foes,’’ ete. 


How appropriate this is for buoyant young 
hearts! : 
“Peace, troubled soul, whose plaintive moan, 
Hath taught these rocks the notes of woe; 
Cease thy complaint, suppress thy groan _ 
And let thy tears forget to flow.” 


But the triumph of the work occurs in the 
concluding part entitled “‘Moral Songs.”’ Bear- 
ing in mind this title, and remembering that the 
songs are for the Sunday School, listen to this 
ethical outburst: 

“What equals on earth the delight of the huntsman, 
For whom does life’s cup more enchantingly flow? 
To follow the stag thro’ the forests and meadows, 
When brightly the beams of the morning first 

glow?’’ etc. 


Here is another “moral song.” 
“T know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 


Where cowslips and the nodding violet grows, 
There sleeps the Fairy Queen,” etc. 


Or, how is this for educational purposes? 
“Bid the merry merry merry tabor sound, 

And with the fays of lawn or glade, 

In tripping circles beat the ground,” ete. 


The truth is, our modern standards are higher 
and better. This book we have noticed, was 
intended for progressive sources, and planned 
to mingle the serious and the lighter moods. 
But it fell short of its aim by being too solemn, 
on one side, and too festive on the other. No 
Sunday-School Song and Service Book has yet 
been published that happily combines both 
elements. We look for one to come. May the 
new Committee appointed to this task, achieve 
asuccess. The Editor has had some experience 
in this direction, but he thinks of himself as a 
John the Baptist, heralding a greater and wiser 
one. A compact, comprehensive book of songs 
and services, high in merit, yet not too high, 
popular, yet not common, religious, yet not 
sermonic, a book containing the results of past 
efforts, will be welcomed. 


“ For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW THE KITTENS FOUND A HOMER. 
BY LOUISE M. OGLEVEE. 


HEY were taking a walk after supper up 
the quiet country road,—mother, grand- 
mother, Dick, and Ellie. They walked 

as far as the little stream, where they stopped 
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on the bridge to watch the minnows and the 
tadpoles; but by that time grandmother was 
tired, so they started home. 

‘Meow! Meow!” they suddenly heard behind 
them, and there came three kittens scampering 
down the road, two gray ones and a yellow one, 
all as fluffy and playful as could be. 

“They must belong at that house away down 
the road,” said mother, ‘‘and we must not let 
them follow us and get lost.” But they wanted 
to follow the children, and, no matter how many 
times they were taken back to the bridge, they 
came running after them again as fast as they 


could. At the farm shere were already six cats, » 


so you see there was really not room for one 
more, and surely not for three; but the kittens 
didn’t know anything about this, and right up 
to the house they came. 

‘‘We can’t keep them,” sighed Cousin Nan; 
but she gave them a good supper of fresh milk 
anyway, and they must have slept out in the 
barn with the other six, for in the morning 
there they all were. 

After breakfast Cousin Nan took the children 
for a drive. ‘‘We’ll take the kittens along,” 
she said, ‘‘and see if we can find their home.” 

The kittens thought it was great fun to ride. 
Ellie liked the little yellow one best, and most 
of the time she kept it snuggled up in her arms. 
The other two played about under the laprobes, 
sometimes peeping out over the edge of the 
buggy, and sometimes tickling the children’s 
bare legs till they screamed with laughter. 

They stopped at the first house beyond the 
bridge, but the lady said, ‘‘No, they hadn’t 
lost any kittens, and they didn’t want any.” 
And it was just the same at the next house, and 
the next, and thenext. Everybody in the buggy 
began to feel pretty much discouraged, excepting 
the-kittens,-who did not. care.atall,. 2... 

Just then they came to two little children 
playing besidé the road. ‘‘Have you lost any 
kittens?”’ asked Cousin Nan, but they both 
shook their curly heads. Then she asked, 
“Have you any at home?” ‘‘Just one,’ said 
the little boy. All the time he was looking at the 
kittens so wistfully that Cousin Nan asked, ‘‘ Do 
you suppose your mother would like these.” 

“‘Oh, yes,’ he said eagerly, ‘‘She likes cats.” 
So they drove up to the door, and, sure enough, 
his mother said that she did ‘‘like cats,’ and she 
took them all. ‘‘We have plenty of milk for 
them,” she said, ‘‘and we need them to catch 
mice in the barn.” 

How the eyes of the little boy and girl shone 
as they hugged their new pets! Nobody 
thought of saying ‘‘be kind” or ‘‘be gentle,” 
for one'glance at their‘sweet, loving faces showed 
that they were going to be as kind and gentle 
as could be. 


Answers 
To questions published Nov. 24, 1907. 


1. The Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
2. Second Epistle of Peter. 

3. Book of Acts. 

4, Paul and Peter. 

5. Mark. 

6. John. 

7. Greek. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XIV. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 

My 1, 10, 11, is one of the most important things 
in the world. 5 

My 9, 12, 3, is used by milkmen. 

My 6, 7, 5, is a part of the head, 

My 8, 2, 4, is a well-known Bible character. 

My 13, 2, 5, 10, is a girl’s name. 

My 13, 14, 3, is a boy’s name. 

My 1, 2, 5, 4, 7, 8, is what man is often called. 

My 13, 12, 4, 6, is a fruit. 

My whole is a well-known city and the country 
of which it is the metropolis. 


ErHet CLARKE. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In fort, but-not in ship. 

In air, but not in police. 

In proposed, but not in bin. 

In answer, but not in coal. 

In dairy, but not in knowledge. 

In grocery, but not in scope. 

In nucleus, but not in made. 

In doubt, but not in fair. 

My whole is a famous naval officer. 
Henry A, JENES. 


CHARADE, 
My first is one who’s robust, 


And prides himself.on,his great power; 
My second is part of a ship, 
Which is crowded in many an hour. 


My whole is a fortress secure, 

Which was built all attacks to endure, 
And has saved amid earth’s busy strife, 
Full many an imperilled life. : 
Selected. 
HIDDEN STATES. 


We went in through the main entrance. 

I found Susie washing tonight. 

Now Ida holds her position well. 

Mary landed yesterday at New York. © 

The form was beautiful, and the color adorable. 
The Myrtle. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 8. 


Entema XII.—God bless us, every one. 
QuorTaTIon Puzzte.—Let us not be weary in 
well doing. 
CHARADE.—Railroad. 
Acrostic.—Moosehead. 4 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY RippLE.—The Moon. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


1. Which book of the Old Testament con- 
tains the history of the character known as 
King Solomon? 

2. For what was he specially noted? 

3. Where is the story found of Jehovah’s 
promise to Solomon of a “wise and an under- 
standing heart?” : 

4. What great work was accomplished dur- 
ing his reign? 

5. Did the kingdom flourish under this 
ruler? What is said of his riches? 

6. What happened to the kingdom at his 
death? 

7. What reason is given for this event in 
chapter xi., 1 Kings, and what in chapter xii.? 
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